THE PERSONAL CLEAVAGE
a squire of dames. Later on, towards the end of his reign,
when he saw how much Mary had helped him in the English
sphere of his policy, he was sincerely grateful to her, as to a
faithful friend or Cabinet officer who had maintained the
Government. His grief at her death was unaffected.
In religion he was, of course, a Calvinist; but he does not
seem to have derived much spiritual solace from these forbid-
ding doctrines. In practice as a sovereign and commander he
was entirely without religious prejudices. No agnostic could
have displayed more philosophic impartiality. Protestant,
Catholic, Jew, or infidel were all the same to him. He
dreaded and hated Gallican Catholicism less because it was
to him idolatrous than because it was French; he employed
Catholic officers without hesitation when they would serve
his purpose. He used religious questions as counters in his
political combinations. While he beat the Protestant drum
in England and Ireland, he had potent influence with the
Pope, with whom his relations were at all times a model
of comprehending statesmanship. It almost seemed that a
being had been created for the sole purpose of resisting the
domination of France and the Great King. His public
hatred of France and his personal quarrel with Louis XIV
constituted the main theme of his life. All his exertions
were directed against the tyrant who had not only com-
passed the ruin of the Dutch Republics, but had actually
seised and dragooned the small principality of Orange from
which he had sprung, and with which his native pride and
affections were interwoven.
It was the natural characteristic of such an upbringing and
of such a mission that William should be ruthless. Although
he did not conspire in the murder of the de Witts, he rejoiced
at it, profited by it, and protected and pensioned the mur-
derers. His conduct in the Massacre of Glencoe was entirely
unfeeling. Neither the treachery nor the butchery of that
crime disturbed his cynical serenity. He was vexed and
worried only about the outcry that arose afterwards. He
would break a political opponent without pity, but he was
never needlessly cruel, and was glad to treat foes no longer
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